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SHALL WE ABOLISH GRAMMAR? 



EMMA J. WILSON 
George School 



"I would save him, if I might, from grammar, the bane of 
my own boyhood." So writes Mr. Surges Johnson, a college 
professor of English, in the December Harper's; and I tremble 
as I realize that I, a mere "conscientious teacher" in a preparatory 
school, am venturing an opinion opposed to his. "My criticism," 
he says, "is inspired, not by any personal experience as a teacher, 
but rather by the recollections of one small child who was the 
victim of certain traditional methods of teaching English." Mine, 
on the other hand, is inspired by several years' experience as an 
English teacher in all grades from the primary through the high 
school; and this experience makes me feel very strongly that I 
would give the boy — and the girl, too, for, as Mr. Johnson so 
aptly says, "There is very little sex in the mental equipment of the 
child" — all the English grammar I could find time for that has to do 
•with the relationship of words and groups of words. It seems to 
me that it is right here that modern educators who would banish 
grammar are making their mistake : they are failing to discriminate 
between grammar which has a real use, and that which has no 
value; they are branding the whole as baneful, because a part is 
harmful. 

I think that most of us will agree upon this point: any value 
grammar may have depends entirely upon its effect on the written 
language of the student. Time was when educators believed in 
English grammar for the sake of grammar, or for the sake of 
developing the reasoning power, just as they believed in the study 
of Greek for the same reasons; and later a few hopeful souls may 
have believed that the study of English grammar would improve 
the student's speech. Modem education, however, has shown us 
that every study in the school curriculum must be there for the 
student's sake; and anyone who has dealt extensively with children 
knows that they speak the language which they hear about them, 
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almost regardless of what they may be taught in the classroom. 
If, therefore, to speak correctly, to read uitelligently, and to ialk 
imderstandingly of the ideas acquired through reading — if these 
be our sole aims for our boys and girls, I agree most heartily with 
Mr. Johnson when he desires to banish grammar from the lower- 
school curriculum. 

But Mr. Johnson says: "And, above all, she [the teacher] keeps 
them writing, for an art is mastered, after all, only by practice." 
So we are agreed that the student must learn to ivrite. It is my 
contention that the average child, and the child perhaps a little 
below the average, can be taught to write correctly, in the time 
allotted to English in the best schools, only by the study of technical 
grammar, in so far as it deals with the relationship of words and 
groups of words. 

1 am sure that anyone who has taught English, either in the 
grades or in the high school, will agree with me that, if we eliminate 
spelling, the most difficult thing to develop — in the young author, 
shall we say — is the sentence sense. Mr. Johnson says: "Any 
form of self-expression is an art, not a science. It has no scientific 
rules of procedure." I cannot help but ask, "Why do painters 
study perspective and color-mixing, and why do musicians study 
harmony and counterpoint ? And why must not we who want to 
write study the sentence as the foundation of our work?" 

Any high-school teacher will share my despair over such work 
as this: "The apple-barrel played an important part in Treasure 
Island. Jim was hidden there when he discovered the mutiny, he 
had wanted an apple," etc.; or "Jim is the main character in 
Treasure Island. Because he was responsible for most of the 
important happenings. Which took place in the story." These 
are actual quotations from papers handed in to me by pupils in 
the eighth grade. And yet, fellow-teachers, I think that we need 
not despair; for the study of that grammar which has to do with 
the relationship of words and groups of words will eliminate all 
probability of such error. 

I must explain to you that the school where I teach, George 
School, near Philadelphia, is a boarding-school with a strong five- 
year college-preparatory course. The fiirst year is a high-eighth 
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grade, and the other years correspond approximately to the four 
years of the best high schools. Our pupils come from schools of 
widely differing courses and ideals, and many pupils enter on 
certificate, so that our pupils in the classes of the first three years 
are very heterogeneous, and are frequently "misfits." Being apart 
from the grind of any crushing system, we are allowed great 
individual freedom in our teaching; if we accomplish the desired 
result, our principal grants us the choice of the road by which we 
reach the goal. 

My work here is of a twofold character: (i) regular classroom 
work, and (2) work with pupils who for some reason are lagging 
behind their grade, and need special assistance for short intervals. 
In both divisions of my work I find ever-increasing evidence that 
grammar of the right variety is an absolute necessity. 

In my class of high-school Freshmen last year, I had a boy who 
was surely a "misfit." His composition, as regards the "sentence 
sense," was worse than the examples cited above, for often his 
"sentence" contained no verb, or perhaps no subject. The 
regular work of this year contains very little grammar except the 
drill with complex and compound sentences, a grammatical founda- 
tion being presupposed before this grade. All through the term 
we struggled valiantly, but he was so weak that the drill in clauses 
and connectives, which acted as a life-saver to many another 
student, was valueless to him. The discussion of " thought units " 
and the presentation of "carefully selected examples of the best 
English for his absorption and imitation" were mere straws at 
which he did not even grasp. And, above all, we wrote, and wrote 
continually, not about abstract, foreign things, but about baseball 
and school activities — real human interests. But at the end of the 
term, after he had written conscientiously, and I had corrected — 
well, conscientiously according to my standards — every one of these 
exercises, he showed not the slightest improvement in sentence 
structure. 

I hear you say, "A very stupid pupil, or else a very inferior 
teacher!" But listen to the sequel of my story. 

This fall, programs were so arranged that I could meet this 
boy forty-five minutes a day, five times a week, for special work. 
This revealed to me depths of ignorance that the numbers in the 
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classroom had concealed. He actually did not know a verb when 
he saw one; a subject and predicate were as strange to him as the 
rarest plants of mid-Africa. He had, I think, been freed entirely 
from the bane of Mr. Johnson's boyhood! 

But, not agreeing with Mr. Johnson's ideal, I set about to 
teach him some grammar. Never have I, and I am sure never 
had he, done harder or more intensive work than in that month. 
We studied parts of speech, subjects and predicates, complements, 
phrases, and, most of all, clauses — in fact, everything in English 
grammar which has to do with the relationship of words and groups 
of words. We wrote compositions^ — ^little more than paraphrases 
of Ivanhoe — -which contained sentences with but one subject and 
one predicate, and we analyzed every sentence we wrote. Then, 
because it is almost impossible to keep them out of any English 
sentence, and because he was curious to know what they were since 
they looked like verbs, we studied participles and infinitives. 

That list soimds technical enough, does it not ? I'll admit that 
I did not bother him to tell me whether "absence" is an abstract 
or a collective noun, but he did learn to know when "that" and 
"who" are relative pronouns and when demonstrative or inter- 
rogative. The interesting point, however, is this: at the end of 
exactly twenty lessons, Donald went back into the regular class, 
and, although he will never be a brilliant student in any line, he 
has been holding his own ever since, and his composition almost 
never contains a sentence error! 

But again I hear you say, "He is a special case. Why bother 
the whole class with all this grammar for the sake of the few back- 
ward students?" Let me show you what I did this year with a 
class of twenty pupils entering the eighth grade, pupils from twelve 
to fourteen years old. 

This was, I think, a fairly normal group, but a group who knew 
very little grammar. At first, in order that they might have 
more interesting work with which to start the term, and thus to 
keep off homesickness, I decided to give very little grammar, but 
to let them read a great deal and write many stories and letters. 
The reading went splendidly; for John Silver and the inimitable 
Jim Hawkins held the class spellbound. If I had then read Mr. 
Johnson's article, I should probably have said: "Surely, now, they 
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will absorb and imitate this perfect style of Stevenson." What are 
the facts? The compositions that came to me had periods in 
places never before conceived by the mind of man, and lacked 
periods in places never before forgotten by anyone — except a 
million other grammarless eighth-graders! 

Greatly to their chagrin, I said, "No more compositions! 
Grammar!" And we had grammar — much the same kind of 
grammar that I forced down my special student's throat in a month, 
but spread out until Christmas. Now we are writing compositions 
again, and I wish I could show you the actual results. Where once 
a student would have ten blue marks on his paper for " sentence 
fault," there are now perhaps three; where there were five, there 
are now perhaps none. Of course, my work is not done; we are 
still studying grammar, and when a sentence is faulty, we write 
it on the blackboard and analyze it. Even the most stupid catch 
the idea. By the end of the year, I expect that class to be prac- 
tically free from such monstrosities as "Our basket-ball team 
won the game on Saturday, every boy played a great game." 
Whatever success I may have will be due absolutely to drill in 
technical grammar so far as it deals with the relationship of words 
and groups of words. 

But I hear you again objecting: "If you can accompUsh this 
much in three months in the eighth grade, why bother with it 
below that grade?" My answer is: If you decide not to have 
written work before that grade, then banish grammar until that 
time; but when you begin written work you must have grammar 
if you are to be really successful with the entire class. 

In proof of my point I have another interesting story to relate. 
From a certain country school in central Pennsylvania there have 
come to our school, during the past four years, half a dozen pupils 
who have all had a thorough drill in English grammar, a drill 
which I doubt not would make Mr. Johnson, as well as many a 
Columbia-trained superintendent, hold up his hands in holy horror. 
On the other hand, these boys have had no composition drill; in 
fact, they tell us that they have never written compositions. Yet 
what is the result when we set them to writing almost daily themes ? 
The work of none of these students contains, to any great extent, 
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the sentence error. Please do not misunderstand me. I do not 
advocate any such training as this, for all grammar and no com- 
position makes Jack a poor student, but I do contend that too 
much grammar makes a better writer than not enough. 

Now that I have raised my voice in opposition to Mr. Johnson's 
proposals, I desire to raise it again in concord with them. Grammar 
as it has been taught in all schools, and as it is still being taught 
in many, ought to be abolished; and the grammar books used in 
most schools ought to be consigned to the furnace fires, for the 
sake, not only of our ten-year-olds, but of our sixteen-year-olds 
as well. Why force a student of any age to distinguish four kinds 
of nouns, six of adverbs, and seven of adjectives? Why pester 
the mind of any schoolboy with a snatch of poetry, absolutely 
detached from all context and all meaning, and expect him to 
show interest in analyzing it ? 

I have before me a grammar recently published for the express 
purpose of fulfilling college-entrance requirements. As I examine 
it, this is what I find: almost all the examples and exercises taken 
from poetry where the words used and the word order are abnormal, 
and often, in their isolation, meaningless; much time spent on 
fine distinctions of classification that might better be spent on 
word relationship and construction. I have used and examined 
a great many grammar and composition books, and, like Mr. John- 
son, I have failed to find one which fulfils the ideal; but there 
are many which the skilful teacher can adapt to her own use if 
she is given su£Bicient freedom, and if she keeps always before her 
the purpose of showing the relationship of words and groups of 
words. 

To conclude, then, I should like to use, with a few alterations, 
Mr. Johnson's own concluding paragraph. What part has the 
teacher in this program? She is director, stimulator, and final 
authority. With or without a textbook, but always with common- 
sense, she points out good models in many books; she does not 
push grammar into places where it does not belong, but she makes 
it the basis of her pupils' written work; and, above all, she keeps 
them writing, for an art is mastered, after all, only by practice. 
My little boy must study grammar for the sake of his writing. 



